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Vision ofj Holland s Dunes 

By 

Polly Kapteyn 

When I muse o'er bygone times, 

A treasured scene comes to my mind, 

Of swooping gulls and swaying grass, 

Of mighty wind and stinging lash. 

A foaming sea, whipped on high, 

A golden sunset ; a tinted sky. 

How vividly it comes to me, 

This picture of the tossing sea. 

No landscape there was ever seen, 

So vast, so pure, so very clean. 

No spot on earth beloved more, 

Than on this dreamy Dutchman's shore. 

A sweeping view of gray North Sea, 
Where billowing whitecaps jump with glee 
Meet the eye on clear, calm days, 

Reflects the sunshine’s glistening rays. 
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The Home Front 

By 

Dr. C. H. Quenzel 


T HAT affection and sympathetic 
understanding should exist between 
children and their parents is obvious. 
It is equally patent that achieving this 
relation is sufficiently difficult that 
mutual misunderstandings frequently 
occur. 

As psychologists have pointed out, 
some conflict, especially between ad- 
olescents and their elders, is to be 
expected. It arises partly from “the 
adolescent’s need to develop a mature 
life of his own” and partly from the 
parent’s failure to fully comprehend 
what is occurring and to grasp the 
proper role he should play in the pro- 
cess. In numerous instances the parent’s 
understanding is retarded by a natural 
reluctance to relinquish the deeply satis- 
fying experience of having the child 
accept him as the final authority in all 
matters. 

When thinking in this vein, a person 
may logically wonder whether his rela- 
tions with his parents are more or less 
amicable than those of the typical per- 
son. Since this subject is of a highly 
personal nature, one cannot stop most 
of his acquaintances on the campus and 
demand a candid reply. We can, how- 
ever, learn something of the experiences 


of others in this intimate sphere of 
human relationship by examining cer- 
tain recent autobiographies and biog- 
raphies dealing with this problem. 

Before proceeding to cases, it is well 
to remember that each author has to 
reconcile intellectual honesty, objectiv- 
ity and candor, on one hand, with his 
filial desire to observe the Fifth Com- 
mandment and the canons of good taste. 
This frequently requires great finesse, 
but writers who are capable of discuss- 
ing their parents’ foibles, faults and 
mistakes with sympathy and humor 
generally do so with a minimum of 
embarrassment to the reader as well as 
to the biographee’s friends and relatives. 

Mary Washington students may be 
especially interested in Heritage of Fire 
(New York, Harper, 1945) by Friede- 
lind Wagner and Page Cooper, since 
many heard Miss Wagner speak and 
some met her when she visited our 
campus last spring under the auspices 
of Alpha Phi Sigma. 

The granddaughter of Richard Wag- 
ner and the great granddaughter of 
Franz Liszt, Miss Wagner has nothing 
but praise for her father, Siegfried 
Wagner. Describing his patience as 
“angelic,” she asserts that when he was 
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home in Bayreuth it was always a 
holiday, as he spent much time frolick- 
ing with, and listening to, his children. 
He desired only their companionship 
and love, leaving the discipline to their 
mother. 

This may be one explanation of why 
her mother receives a more critical de- 
lineation ; but there were other reasons. 
According to her daughter, Frau 
Wagner reinforced her insistence that 
Friedelind eat wholesome and nutritious 
food which she disliked by repeated 
spankings and forced feeding. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that over eighty per cent of a 
group of five hundred and twenty-eight 
modern American high school boys and 
girls reported that this demand was a 
cause of conflict with their parents. 

Miss Wagner cites examples of her 
mother’s being more indulgent to her 
brothers and sisters than she was to 
Friedelind, but the fundamental cause 
of the violent mother-daughter conflict 
and estrangement was Fascism. Mother 
Wagner, an early follower of Hitler, 
threatened her ardently anti-Nazi 
daughter with complete family ostra- 
cism and even extermination by the 
German government. She was given the 
choice of returning to Germany where 
she would be imprisoned, or remaining 
mute on political questions in a neutral 
country. The severity of the maternal 
portrait probably arises from Miss 
Wagner’s compulsion to underline the 
cleavage between herself and her fam- 
ily, including her famed grandfather, 
who is regarded by some as having con- 


tributed to the philosophical basis of 
Nazi militarism. 

A much happier picture is shown in 
Good-bye , Proud World (New York, 
Scribner’s, 1945) by Margaret Emer- 
son Bailey. An unusual degree of en 
rapport existed between Margaret and 
her university professor father. On 
countless field trips this kindly botanist 
lovingly and meticulously trained his 
daughter’s powers of observation and 
quickened her natural sensitivity. 
Mother Bailey is seen as a practical and 
gallant woman who supplements the 
family income by teaching and textbook 
writing, but as Professor Bailey put it, 
“gallantry can be the hardest thing on 
earth to live with.” 

The Bailey household was neither 
dull nor conventional, but life was tame 
there compared to the madcap existence 
of the Irvin S. Cobb menage which 
Elisabeth Cobb describes with gusto in 
My Wayward Parent (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1945). As the title in- 
dicates, her humorist father did not 
always live up to the standards of ideal 
parenthood. When he was tired or wor- 
ried, he could be so cross that on one 
occasion his patient wife threw a fried 
egg in his face. 

The disciplining of his adored daugh- 
ter fell on the shoulders of Mother 
Cobb. When Elisabeth, at the age of 
two, misbehaved in g, restaurant, Irvin 
walked around the block until his wife 
had administered the necessary spank- 
ing, then upbraided her as a brutal 
woman. Although Mrs. Cobb seems to 
have been well endowed with stubborn 
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determination, since her husband hu- 
morously remarked that she had a 
“whim of iron,” the daughter did not 
censure her for it, seeming to feel that 
Irvin’s generous, easy-going nature 
made it necessary. 

According to his daughter, Cobb 
gave hundreds of dollars to help the 
needy and the not-so-needy and was 
at the very top of more than one sucker 
list. But apparently the family did not 
suffer because of his beneficence. 

Clarence Day’s Life With Father 
(New York, Knopp, 1935) is so hilar- 
iously good-natured that the reader is 
hardly aware of family conflicts. Yet 
some of the ones that trouble Mary 
Washington students are hidden be- 
neath the merry surface. Father Day 
had a stubborn will and an explosive 
temper. Mother Day, trained as a so- 
ciety debutante, knew little about run- 
ning her home efficiently and less about 
making household accounts balance. 
The conflicts resulting from this situa- 
tion must have occasionally disturbed 
the four young Days. 

But perhaps more upsetting to them 
was Father Day’s demands that the 
boys live up to his high expectations, 
as when he decided to make the au- 
thor, who had no musical ability, learn 
to play the violin skillfully. In this 
attitude he differs little from many 
modern parents, as almost eighty-five 
per cent of the previously mentioned 
group reported as a cause of conflict 
their mother’s scolding if their school 
marks were not as high as other peo- 
ple’s. Margaret Mead, the eminent 
anthropologist, summarizes this by say- 


ing that parental love is too often con- 
tingent upon children’s being successful. 

Fathers Wagner and Bailey made a 
decidedly better record as parents than 
did their wives, but in other households 
the situation was reversed. The philos- 
opher and sociologist, John M. Mecklin, 
tells us in My Quest for Freedom 
(New York, Scribner’s, 1945) that as 
a small lad he tagged after his father 
with dog-like devotion, hungered for 
his affection, and even loved him in “a 
silent undemonstrative way.” Tragi- 
cally, the elder Mecklin did not seem 
to need his son’s affection, being con- 
tent with unqualified obedience. This 
stern Calvinist took too seriously the 
admonition that “He who spareth his 
rod, hateth his son.” This brand of 
discipline might have been partly jus- 
tified if his three boys had been “rough 
and godless characters.” It was inex- 
cusable, since they were sensitive, in- 
telligent and well-behaved youngsters. 
When he attempted to thrash one of 
them for his failure to study Latin 
with sufficient diligence, the lad left 
home for awhile. 

On the other hand, Mecklin freely 
admits that his father was self-sacrific- 
ing, declining repeated opportunities to 
leave rural Mississippi in order to re- 
main, on a pittance of a salary, with 
people who needed him. Mother Meck- 
lin was the much better-balanced and 
affectionate parent. 

Mary Earhart’s biography, Frances 
Willard , From Prayer to Politics (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 
1944) portrays another father who 
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“held the reins too tightly.” Mr. Wil- 
lard’s narrowness of views and harsh- 
ness of discipline warped the tender 
feelings of his children. 

When his daughter Mary died of 
consumption at nineteen, he decided 
that the latter’s memories lingered too 
vividly about their Evanston home, so 
despite his wife’s and Frances’ tearful 
protests he sold it and their household 
goods, including some highly prized 
antiques. It was little wonder that 
“from a small child Frances had been 
chilled and alienated by her father.” 

Painfully stern as were Papas Meck- 
lin and Willard, they were definitely 
soft compared to the cruel but states- 
manlike pioneer of the Nebraska pan- 
handle, Jules Sandoz. His numerous 
and large-scale virtues and defects are 
candidly described by his daughter 
Mari in the biography Old Jules ( Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1935). 

The brutality to which he sometimes 
stooped is revealed by an incident which 
occurred when his three - months - old 
daughter was ill with dysentery. Dis- 


turbed from his sleep by Mari’s cries, 
he whipped her until she “lay blue and 
trembling as a terrorized animal.” 

His stature as a community builder 
of vision is attested by his horticultural 
pioneering and persistence in the face 
of a harsh climate and hostile cattle- 
men. But even the worthwhile activity 
of aiding others to gain a foothold in 
the Niobrara Valley caused Old Jules 
occasionally to deprive his children of 
some of the necessities of life. 

In conclusion, may I indulge in 
enough didacticism to suggest one of 
these biographies whenever an Epaulet 
reader feels that her parents are being 
difficult and not very understanding. 
Long before the last page is reached 
she will probably conclude that Dad and 
Mother do pretty well, as parents go. 

Seriously speaking, when we com- 
pare the parents in these biographies 
with those we know today, we are en- 
couraged by the gradual dissemination 
of the findings of psychology and the 
wane of authoritarianism on the domes- 
tic front. 



Wild Geese Over 

By 

Roberta Kent Repass 

I hear you yet, your clear wild call penetrates the stillness of an 
early morning. 

As a child, I wakened from deep sleep and, hearing your shrill 
wails, knew winter was upon the land. 

I stand upon a lonely cliff : below, dark waters run sluggishly on ; 
beyond, stark trees raise questing arms in supplication toward a dull 
gray sky. I wait. 

You have come ! Far overhead I hear your sad honking, and then 
I see you — perfect symmetry against a wide gray sky; movement 
swiftly personified in flapping wings and outthrust necks. 

O wild things of the North, hear my plea. Spend yet another 
winter in this land. Send forth your wails. Let all who live hear you. 

And yet will I hear you; when winter’s gales rush down the 
mountain and cross the valley and flee through yonder swampland ; 
yet will I hear your thin sharp cry rising above all these things. 

And I shall raise my voice and let it mingle with yours as I call, 
“wild geese over.” 
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To a 'fl attnel ICan 

By 

Jane Kirschner 


(jG,*l66 


Oh, silly little animal with wall-eyed vacant stare, 

How can you look upon the world and stay so silent there ? 

How very like most men you are, 

Who gaze on people from afar, 

And never feel the passions of 
Unrequited mankind-love, 

Whose minds are like your sawdust head, 

Who never think or look ahead, 

Who are body all and spirit none, 

For whom this life has not begun. 

My sympathies and anger, too, 

Are wasted, taken out on you. 
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You’re Fifty, Mr. Pertwell 

By 

Barbara Thomas 


M r. Lucius Pertwell heard the 
alarm go off with a terrifying 
suddenness to which he had become 
accustomed in its twenty-five years of 
usage. He knew it was 7 o’clock be- 
cause for twenty-five years, rain or 
shine and except Sundays and three 
days when he had had the “grippe,” 
the alarm had obnoxiously announced 
its presence at the exact hour of seven, 
not reminding but commanding Mr. 
Pertwell to arise from his hard iron 
bed and go forth to meet the turmoil 
of a new day. 

But this morning Mr. Pertwell heard 
the ringing with a very low feeling in 
his stomach, and with a melancholy that 
forced itself from the depth of his 
heart. This day, January 26, he was 
fifty years old. To Mr. Pertwell fifty 
was an interminable age, an age where 
man ceased to be active, alert, and 
progressive mentally and physically. 
From fifty on he was old, his cartilages 
would begin to shrink, he would remi- 
nisce frequently and people would term 
him “doddering.” Mr. Pertwell wished 
he could turn off the alarm and go back 
to sleep — forever. He had no desire to 
turn back the clock, however, for his 
past had been as dreary as his present 
was and his future would be. 

With a sigh of resignation Mr. Pert- 
well reached out a pale, skinny arm 
clad in a flannel pajama sleeve and 
silenced the clock. He arose, put his 


feet on the cold, bare floor and mourn- 
fully surveyed the world in general and 
himself in particular. He picked up his 
bathrobe, put it on, crossed the bed- 
room and opened the door to the cold, 
small kitchen. He lighted one burner 
of the three-burner oil stove and put 
on a pot of coffee. Exactly two cups 
of water and one tablespoon of coffee. 
An unvarying routine, as Mr. Pertwell 
liked the smell of coffee while he shaved. 

This morning he felt as though the 
smell w 7 ould make him regurgitate, so 
he closed the door of the kitchen with 
a bang to keep out the offending odor, 
and once more walked across the cold 
bedroom floor to another little door — 
the one to the bathroom. He went in, 
snapped on the light, and looked at 
himself in the mirror above the wash- 
stand and said dolefully, “Good morn- 
ing, Lucius, you’re fifty today. And 
look at you!” 

To look at Mr. Pertwell was to look 
at the face of a benign turtle. It was a 
meek, dispassionate face, which went 
with his disposition. He had probably 
never said a cross word to anyone in 
his life. But then he had never known 
any person intimately enough to be 
cross with him. In a nutshell, Mr. 
Pertwell was lonely. He had been lonely 
for fifty long years and his loneliness 
was now a heavy weight over his heart, 
holding him inexorably. 

He had been a farm boy of mediocre 
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parents who handed to him their medio- 
crity. In his youth he had been ob- 
sessed with a passionate ardor to be a 
success, and had dreamed dreams of 
grandeur with himself as philosopher, 
benefactor, teacher, or friend. Then he 
read that such day-dreaming was un- 
wholesome and meant that you were 
not solving your conflicts, but hamper- 
ing your mental status. So he shame- 
facedly stopped. 

In high school he worked hard on 
his father’s poor farm and in class was 
a silent, uninteresting scholar with a 
poor sense of humor and no great tal- 
ent. But he plodded along unambitiously 
until his parents died, whereupon he 
sold the farm and went to college, 
working for four years at odd jobs, 
never making any friends in particular, 
never being an outstanding student, 
always in the shadowy background or 
not there at all. He was not athletic, 
was never invited to join a fraternity 
and could never have afforded one any- 
way and wasn’t a brilliant student. He 
knew of his plight, but could not rid 
himself of it. After four years, he left 
school as unobtrusively as he had en- 
tered, with a diploma, a job teaching 
English in a small school, and a pathetic 
eagerness for the future. 

The only relief from his monotony 
was the three years of his married life, 
which still depressed him when he 
thought about it. In desperation, he 
married Miss Lydia Schollings, a fel- 
low teacher, a formidable creature with 
buckteeth and a whalebone corset. She, 
too, was lonely, and as Mr. Pertwell 
was the only bachelor in school, she 
claimed him as her trophy and won him 


by her good cooking and kindness. 
After marriage she turned out to be a 
different person. What a pity Mr. Pert- 
well had never seen her whalebone cor- 
set before he married her. For it was 
as hard and unbreakable as her dis- 
position and just as cold. Lydia drove 
Mr. Pertwell into a frenzy. She made 
him get up, she told him what to tell 
his classes, what to wear, what to eat, 
and when to retire. Mr. Pertwell sub- 
mitted meekly enough, but often wished 
to throw himself into the river. Fate 
stepped in, however, and Lydia died 
from the effects of her own cooking 
one day, leaving Mr. Pertwell vaguely 
relieved and alone again. He was 
ashamed of his relief because he had 
had a fondness for her which was more 
than anyone else had; but he settled 
down to his loneliness again and soon 
Lydia and her three years were only a 
vague memory. 

For twenty-five years thereafter, he 
could be seen leaving his dark, dreary 
apartment at eight exactly, a little, pale 
man in a black serge suit, walking two 
blocks to the trolley. He always al- 
lowed himself ten minutes to do this, 
for he liked to walk leisurely and 
imagine he was going off on a trip or 
a pleasant stroll to the business district. 
The trolley ride took 43 minutes, which 
varied little in 25 years. He arrived at 
the Fairview High School at seven 
minutes to nine, which gave him ample 
time to go to his room, hang up his 
hat and coat, and wait for the bell to 
usher in the students. Behind his back 
they called him “ Little Lucy” and 
scoffed at his gentle, insipid manner, 
boasting that they could get away with 
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murder in his class. This was true — 
Mr. Pertwell did not control his stu- 
dents ; they controlled him. He did not 
like any one in particular, because they 
were all so noisy and sarcastic they 
frightened him a little. He stayed on 
at the school because his pay was ridic- 
ulously low and the principal thought 
that even he was a bargain at that price. 

After school hours Mr. Pertwell 
went home, stopping every three days 
at the library for a book. In the even- 
ings he read, or occasionally went to 
the movies. As a general rule, Mr. 
Pertwell’s 25 years were built on the 
same monotonous plan. He still made 
no friends, although he liked to think 
of two, the librarian and the streetcar 
conductor (who saw him regularly 
through 25 years, but could not tell you 
his first name) as being his intimates. 
He imagined himself enjoying a cup 
of tea with the librarian, a Miss Prin- 
gle, a typical old maid. The conductor 
was a jovial man, given to slapping 
everyone on the back and he often 
wondered who the mild-faced guy 
losing his hair was. However, like 
most of the inhabitants of this busy 
world, he had his own self and family 
to consider. 

So Mr. Pertwell lived 25 melancholy 
years, growing a little grayer and sad- 
der every year. He longed constantly 
for companionship and wistfully viewed 
every new face he saw on the street, 
in the school and on the trolley as a 
possible acquainance. No one responded 
to the longing in his heart. 

“Could anyone ever be as lonely and 
unhappy as I ?” was his perpetual, 
plaintive chant. 


Once in desperation he entered him- 
self in a lonely hearts club, but was too 
embarrassed to do anything about the 
four replies he got. Finally one day, 
the inevitable thought struck him that 
he was a middle-aged man without 
friends and that was the way it was to 
be and would be. 

So he was 50. 

“It should be a special day/’ he 
thought, shaving himself carefully in 
the bleary mirror. “I should have a 
cake with pink candles, and my children 
should be here with their children. 
There should be, too, all my old friends. 
After all, a man’s only 50 once. Oh 
dear — what a dismal way to begin one’s 
fiftieth birthday.” 

He dressed carefully in his black 
serge and ate his solitary breakfast. 
Promptly at 8:00 he left the house as 
if it were any day in the year instead 
of such a special one. 

“What can I do,” he thought, “on 
my fiftieth birthday? What can I do?” 

He walked on, unseeing, wanting 
something and not knowing what. 

At the corner he was too early for 
the trolley and waited. Then out of 
the corner of his eye he saw in the 
florist’s window a display of little white 
carnations. Just the size for a bou- 
tonere. He did not hesitate, but reck- 
lessly walked into the shop and asked 
for one. Meanwhile, he heard the trol- 
ley thundering up. 

“Let it go,” he thought, “so I miss it. 
I’ll catch the next one. If I’m late, 
well — once in 25 years won’t matter.” 

But when he walked out of the shop 
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there sat the trolley on the corner. The 
conductor saw him and threw open the 
door. 

“Knew you were coming. Couldn’t 
miss this trolley, could you, after all 
these years? No, sir.” Beaming on 
Mr. Pertwell, he hanged shut the door 
and jerked off. 

“Lookit the pretty flower,” he said, 
as Mr. Pertwell sank in the front seat, 
“something special ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pertwell and then 
[why, he would never know], “I’m 50 
today.” 

“Is that a fact?” the conductor re- 
plied, ”50!” 

Mr. Pertwell was embarrassed. The 
other passengers were listening and his 
old shyness came over him, making him 
tight inside. He made his face a blank 
and looked out the window. 

The conductor was saying something 
about something, but he was not lis- 
tening. 

“Retiring . . . party tonight . . . 
friends coming . . . nothing big . . . 
little friendly get-together . . . ridden 
on trolley a long time . . . just like a 
personal friend . . . like to come?” Mr. 
Pertwell heard it all in the back of his 
mind, but paid no attention. Like to 
come? He realized the conductor was 
looking at him. 

“Me?” said Mr. Pertwell, “a party?” 

“Sure, I’m retiring and you’re 50. 
Double celebration.” 

“But — but,” Mr. Pertwell protested, 
“I don’t ” 

“Now listen — sure, you don’t know 
my name and I don’t know yours, but 


— so what. I’ve seen you every day 
for many a year and I guess I know 
an all right guy when I see one.” 

Mr. Pertwell was bewildered. This — 
this person — who called him a “guy” — 
was asking him to a party and he had 
visions of beer and pretzels. What an 
idea! But he said, “I’ll be glad to.” 
“Swell; bring your wife.” 

“I have none,” said Mr. Pertwell, 
mentally thinking of the long departed 
Lydia drinking beer. 

“Okay, your girl, then.” 

“I — I” . . . then he realized it was 
no use. Why argue? The man would 
never know or care if he didn’t come. 
He prepared to get off. 

The conductor grinned and said, 
“My name’s Bill Jenkins — 821 King 
Street. Come about eight. Say, what’s 
yours ?” 

The dazed Mr. Pertwell said, “Lucius 
Pertwell.” Walking over to the school 
he thought of the conductor with a 
laugh. Inviting him to a party ! 

The day wore on. School was over 
and he was on his way home. His 
fiftieth birthday was nearly over. No 
different from any other day. 

“I wish I were dead,” he thought 
viciously, “I might as well be.” 

Then he stopped and surveyed him- 
self in the drugstore window. 

“Why, Lucius Pertwell, you’re a 
fool. Today, on your fiftieth birthday, 
you get a chance for some gaiety, some 
comradeship, and you laugh at it. That’s 
what you wanted all these years. You 
are a fool !” 

He retraced his steps, walked to the 
library where he had checked out so 
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many books, and confronted the startled 
Miss Spinster Pringle, who was about 
to close up for the day. Before he 
could get a grip on himself or hardly 
knew what he was about, he told her 
of the party and asked her to go with 
him. Miss Pringle knew Mr. Pertwell 
only slightly, but however slight their 
acquaintance, she smiled and said yes, 
in a most eager, unspinster-like fashion. 

Later, Mr. Pertwell surveying him- 
self in the bleary mirror again, reflected 
on life and himself. On his bed reposed 
his old but spic-and-span tuxedo, worn 
three times in 25 years. Beside it was 
a clean handkerchief, and next to that 
a box containing a corsage of rose buds. 
In a glass of water beside the bed the 
little white carnation refreshed itself 
for the evening. 


“Well, Lucius,” he said to himself, 
“you’ve got your chance at last. What 
are you going to do about it ?” 

“Do?” he said back to his reflection, 
“why, I’m going to get Miss Pringle 
and pin those roses on her. Then we’re 
going to that party and drink beer and 
eat pretzels and talk to people. We’ll 
have the time of our lives. In fact, my 
life’s going to begin at 50 !” 

So resolving, Mr. Lucius Pertwell, 
with a small sigh as he thought of his 
wasted years, gave his jacket a final 
tug, adjusted the white carnation, picked 
up the florist’s box, and with five and 
one-half hours left of his fiftieth birth- 
day, closed the door to his apartment 
and his past behind him, and went out 
humming a little tune to himself. 


Fragment 

By 

Joan Goode 

White cat in the moonlight, 

What are you seeing out there toward the hills ? 
What are you seeing up there toward the sky ? 
What am I seeing through my windy window ? . . . 
White cat in the moonlight, 

Sitting on grass that has no green in the dark. 



Betty Thompson 


Have you a moment to spare the young ? 

For youth, the sages say, must 
Have its fling, and Tomorrow is Today. 

Hail, youth ! That time granted us to spend in 
Seeking to touch the untouchable ; 

Striving to learn the unknowable ; 

Struggling to probe the unfathomable, 

To lift the painted veil. 

(The juke box plays on and on ; 

The smoke grows thick, 

And the smell of youth arises : 

Smoke, stale coffee, perfume and sweat ; 

Youth snatching feebly at the 
Phantom life as its glides past, 

Into eternity.) 

Our youth, sired by frenzy, born of normalcy, 
Was weaned on hate. 

Our young passion to create was twisted 
To destroy. 
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Our very God became the ancient god, 

And stopped the sun until his thirst was slaked, 
While even Ares blushed. 

Youth has learned its lesson well. 

It can hurl down destruction 
Upon an entire city, and not flinch. 

Each individual entity of youth 

Can thrust a knife into a man with skill, 

Avoiding the ribs. 

O ! Raise a cheer for the graduating class, 

Who attended the college of war, 

And received the degree of death ! 

Those who are left, live ! 

Seize your cup and drain it down ! 

For your only happiness lies in oblivion. 

In awareness, you see the things 
Once held sacred trampled. 

(If allowed to, youth would have believed 
In Democracy, and Life, and Love.) 

And in passing, here’s a toast : 

Drink to the almighty atom, 

Which in slaughter surpasses 
Even God. 
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The House Is Full 

By 

Doris K. Lippold 


A LL afternoon I had an odd premo- 
. nition that something strange was 
going to happen. The spell of evil hung 
over me like a vulture circling his prey. 
Even on the bus ride to the canteen 
there seemed to be a chilling air of 
suspense. The music of the band was 
muffled with the sound of shuffling feet 
as I stepped from the dressing room 
into the auditorium and mingled with 
the groups of service fellows. I sud- 
denly realized that I had refused three 
offers to dance and was about to decline 
the fourth. For Heaven’s sake. What 
was wrong with me? I must have a 
fever. Now what was I doing? Oh, 
/es, dancing. 

At last the music stopped with a 
thud. My head was throbbing madly as 
I excused myself and rushed for the 
powder room. It was vacant. I sat on 


the couch as if stunned for what seemed 
like hours. I should be out there danc- 
ing and laughing with the mob, but I 
could no longer stand to hear the rhyth- 
mic beat of the pulsating drum, nor the 
deathly lull of silence between the 
dances. That chilling, haunting, wisp 
of breeze swept past me again. It was 
useless. I grabbed my coat off its hook 
and quickly left. 

The ride home was obsessed by the 
same premonition. The house looked 
defunct as I opened the door and lit 
the hall light. There on the table lay a 
telegram. How grim it looked. How 
bottomless my stomach felt as I opened 
the flap. “We regret to inform you 
that ... no seats are available for the 
concert Saturday night. The house is 
full” 
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Aunt Mahalie’s Garden 

By 

Sylvia Lane Shears 


T HE old slave had served long and 
faithfully at Morven, her master’s 
house, until bent with rheumatism and 
years — no one knew just how old she 
was — she retired to her tiny cabin at 
the head of the hollow. There she 
passed her last years, endlessly rocking 
before the fire in winter, and in sum- 
mer lovingly tending her diminutive 
garden. 

By far the most important shrub of 
Aunt Mahalie’s garden was the June 
cherry tree. In spring it dropped snowy 
petals on the cabin roof and caressed 
with shiny green fingers the rough field 
stones of the chimney. As soon as the 
hard young cherries began to take on 
a rosy hue, Aunt Mahalie sent for one 
of the pickaninies and set him to fright- 
ening away any birds which might be 
tempted by the fruit. Then one morn- 
ing when the cherries were just sweet 
enough to hint of tartness, and just 
juicy enough to retain their firmness, 
Aunt Mahalie would send the pickaniny 
up into the tree to strip the marbles 
from their twigs. 

After the last cherry was picked, the 
old Negro chose the most perfect of 
the fruit, and with gnarled knowing 
hands, which deftly poured in the sugar 
without need of a measure, and sprin- 
kled in nutmeg without consulting a 
recipe, she turned out one of those 
cherry cobblers for which she was fa- 
mous up and down the valley. This 


was sent, still piping hot, down to 
Morven, where the family had been 
anticipating, as they did every year, 
the coming of June and cherry time, 
which meant one of Aunt Mahalie’s 
cobblers. Mr. Fielding, who, like most 
men, had a weakness for pastries, called 
Aunt Mahalie a black angel after hav- 
ing eaten more than his share of the 
cobbler, and took her up a small pouch 
of his own favorite tobacco. 


The vegetable patch was a necessity, 
but the flowers were one of Aunt 
Mahalie’s few luxuries. Mrs. Fielding 
used to say that Aunt Mahalie had 
“green fingers.” In early summer the 
bright pink and blue spikes of larkspur 
did their best to detract from the but- 
terflies dancing above them. All sum- 
mer long the garden was gay with 
blossoms: hollyhocks, nasturtiums, pe- 
tunias, sunflowers, asters, dahlias, yel- 
low daisies, zinnias, and ragged robins. 
Miss Lucinda Fielding would come up 
the hollow every week to gather an 
armful of flowers with which to fill the 
rooms at Morven. Aunt Mahalie al- 
ways watched for her coming, and 
when she saw her appear on the path 
down by the Iron Spring, she’d fetch 
a stor^e croclf SPcool milk^froA? off tlie 
shelf. Sugar cookies were Miss Cindy’s 
favorites. 


The last flower of the season to bloom 
in Aunt Mahalie’s garden was the laven- 
der-blue ageratum with its mint-like 
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leaves. It blossomed all through Octo- 
ber while the leaves from the cherry 
tree bedded down the other flowers. 
Some years Aunt Mahalie was able to 
coax the ageratum to keep blossoming 
until Thanksgiving. 

When the first frosts gave the woods 
behind the cabin the colors of an au- 
tumn sunset, young Mr. Bob Fielding 
would come up the hollow with his gun 
on his shoulder, headed for the woods 
to hunt squirrels. Mr. Bob used to say 
that as soon as that little flower in Aunt 
Mahalie’s garden began to reflect the 
color of the October sky, he knew it 
was time to start cleaning his guns. If 
he had any luck, and he usually did, 
he’d leave a plump gray squirrel with 
Aunt Mahalie, who’d fry it a crisp 
brown and make a thick gravy from 
the drippings. 

Today only a few of the old folk 
remember Aunt Mahalie, but a walk up 
the hollow past the Iron Spring will 
bring you to the spot where her cabin 


stood. There in early spring the yellow 
violets bloom on the banks of the 
branch, and the cherry tree, grown old 
now, weeps creamy sweet-scented tears 
over the grass-grown garden. In June 
a whole hillside is bright with pink and 
blue larkspur, the hardy children of the 
original proud spikes, escaped from the 
garden and running rampant across the 
fields. October still brings the agera- 
tum springing up in the flat space 
between the sycamores. The squirrels 
scamper undisturbed along the rail 
fence and over the heap of field stones, 
which once was the cabin’s chimney. 
Virginia creeper explores the crannies 
between the stones with inquisitive 
tendrils, and hides the heap from the 
undiscerning eye of the casual passerby. 

If you stand very still and listen long 
enough to the murmur of the branch 
and the whisper of the wind in the 
cherry tree, you can hear the rustle 
of Aunt Mahalie’s dress as she bends 
to gather flowers from her garden. 



Stella 

By 

Phyllis Derigon 


O N a beautiful sky blue day last 
summer, I chanced to walk up a 
narrow mountain road which led me 
through some of the majestic country 
scenery so common in the Berkshire 
Hills. The woods on either side of the 
road seemed fairly bursting with ani- 
mal life, and I could hear the soft 
noises of the forest animals busily pre- 
paring for the long winter ahead. In 
the midst of all this beauty, I suddenly 
came upon a ramshackle old house. 
The roof sagged over the rickety front 
door and many of the windows had 
lost their glass panes. The yard was 
overgrown with weeds ; but the last 
traces of a carefully tended flower 
garden were still evident among the 
bouncing betty and golden rod. 

This old house seemed to be occupied 
only by a profuse number of cats. They 
were sitting or lying on every available 
sunny doorway or windowsill. I thought 
at first that the house was deserted ; 
then, from the back, I saw an old 
woman coming with a dish of milk for 
the kittens. I spoke pleasantly, but 
when she saw me, her face turned 
white and, dropping the dish, she ran 
crying into the woods behind the tum- 
bledown house. 

In the brief glimpse I had of her, 
I was shocked by her appearance. Iler 
face was wrinkled and dirty and her 
eyes, filled with some inward pain, were 
lusterless as an imitation jewel. Al- 


though it was summer, she was dressed 
in a long winter dress and coat which 
came nearly to the ground. Her head 
was wrapped in an old patched shawl, 
with hair escaping around the edge in 
a tangled mass. I thought, as I looked 
at her in that brief second, that she 
must have been very beautiful at one 
time. 

After she left me so unceremoniously, 
I continued my walk, still thinking of 
my mysterious lady of the tumbledown 
palace. I was so absorbed in my medi- 
tations that I scarcely saw a little old 
lady coming along the road. I won- 
dered if she could tell me the story of 
the woman I had just seen, and when 
I asked her she hesitated, and then with 
a little smile invited me to her cottage 
for a cup of tea. 

I was amazed, upon entering the tiny 
house, to see on the parlor table a small 
miniature of an exceedingly pretty 
young girl, whose face held a startling 
resemblance to tbe woman I had just 
seen. My hostess smiled, when she no- 
ticed me looking at the picture with 
such interest. She told me that it was 
the strange woman I had just seen and 
that it was also her sister. I could 
scarcely believe this beautiful girl in 
the miniature was the simple-minded, 
gaunt woman ; but when I heard the 
story her sister told, I understood a 
little better how Fate had changed this 
woman. 
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When Stella was sixteen, she was 
breath-takingly beautiful, with deep 
blue eyes, rosy flushed cheeks and lips 
like the red raspberries which grew 
along the roadside. She was not aware 
of her beauty and was even somewhat 
immature in her beliefs of the world. 
Her life had been a happy one ; but her 
family lived several miles from any 
neighbors and her friends were the 
animals, especially the numerous kit- 
tens, which lived on their farm. 

The minister of the town realized 
that she should have more friends her 
own age, and in order to overcome her 
shyness toward people, he suggested 
she go to work in the home of some 
friends of his, in a town about twenty 
miles away. Stella did not want to 
leave home. All her life she had been 
alone, and when she had to see anyone 
her shyness would completely overcome 
her and she would remain silent, look- 
ing at the ground. She knew that, if 
she went to live with these strangers, 
she would be unhappy. Stella consented 
to go only when she found out the 
minister's friends were two elderly 
people who lived alone and seldom 
entertained. 

The first months of her employment 
were comparatively happy ones. She 
fitted herself into the life of the couple 
and learned the ways to which they 
were accustomed. She learned to cook 
and to embroider and she also gained 
a little more confidence in herself. She 
was still extremely shy when she came 
in contact with any boys of her own 
age, seeming almost to fear them. One 
evening Stella was startled to learn that 


her employer’s son was expected for 
dinner. Stella had not been told about 
him, for he only came home at rare 
holiday intervals. That night he arrived, 
bringing with him his roommate, a 
jovial young man with a rough sense 
of humor. Naturally, upon seeing the 
exceedingly pretty country girl, their 
first instinct was to make friends with 
her. 

Stella, overcome with her old shy- 
ness, could hardly serve the dinner the 
first night the boys were there. Finally 
the meal was ended and she was free 
to go to her room. The second night 
was a little easier for Stella, until sud- 
denly one of the boys said, “Stella said 
she would go to the dance with me 
tonight.” The remark was innocent and 
meant only in fun; but to Stella, it 
seemed as though the dreadful thing 
was about to happen. Dropping the 
plate she carried, Stella ran from the 
dining-room to her own room and 
bolted the door. 

In spite of entreaties by her mistress 
and many apologies from the boys, who 
realized they had hurt her, she re- 
mained cowering in a corner of the 
room. When night fell and the moon 
rose, she climbed from >her window to 
the low roof of the back kitchen and 
jumped to the ground. She began her 
long trip home, running and falling 
over the many ruts in the road. With 
each step of the way, she could hear 
the voice of the boy saying, “Stella 
said, Stella said, Stella said,” and the 
noise which filled her brain seemed to 
almost deafen her. 

Near morning she arrived home, ex- 
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hausted and in a state of nervous col- 
lapse and babbled out her story to her 
astounded family. They knew as they 
listened to her that their little girl 
would never overcome her fears and 
would always be as the mountain folks 
say “moon-crazy.” Now, years later, 
her mother and father dead, her sister 
married and living in her own little 
home, Stella continued to dwell in the 
tumbledown house. Her cats seemed to 
be the only creatures wherein she could 
find solace. When the moon rises full 
and glorious behind Outlook Mountain, 
she hears once more the taunting voice 
of the boy, “Stella said she would, 


Stella said she would” and a passerby 
can hear her crying softly to herself. 

I thanked my talkative hostess for 
the story and the tea and left the com- 
fortable cottage. As I walked down the 
road, I looked again at the forsaken 
house and glimpsed the pitiful figure of 
Stella peering from an upstairs window. 
I thought of her story and wondered 
what her girlish dreams of the future 
had been. Had she wanted the same 
things I found myself wishing for so 
many times? Would my dreams become 
as futile and blank as her life had be- 
come? Wondering, I walked down the 
road. 


Modern Thanatopsis 

By 

Louise Pope 

To him who in the love of nature picks 

The flowers from out our garden, leaving sticks; 

Who mashes all the tender leaves of grass, 

And trails behind him bits of broken glass : 

You, picknickers ! You know it’s ’gainst the law. 
That “Keep Off” sign I’m very sure you saw. 
So this small sentence all my feelings sums : 
Don’t be astonished when your summons comes ! 


a. s. v. 

By 

Berry Brall 

Ere I reached Heaven 
I want to ask this : 

If knowledge is golden, 

Is ignorance bliss? 

There’s a similar query, 

If you will consider it: 

Is the bright scholar happier 
Than the average illiterate ? 

For an answer to both 
I find I renig. 

It’s too much like the one : 
The chicken or egg? 
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Macbeth 

By 

Frances Horn 


M orning just isn’t for me. I am 
slowly growing to hate dew- 
laden grass. In summertime I never 
saw the light of day before 11 A. M. 
unless I was getting home from the 
night before. But here it’s a different 
story. 

Before the day yawns over the hori- 
zon, my alarm clock Macbeth (for it 
“doth murder sleep”) screams its shrill 
paean of praise for early risers. This 
happens every morning at 6 :40. I have 
to turn it off. I let it ring just long 
enough to wake my roommates up to 
a point where they are able to throw 
things. Then I push in the button and 
they go back to sleep. 

Every morning I swear I won’t get 
up; I’ll take my cuts; I’ll even go to 
the Infirmary before I’ll face that long 
cold walk to Seacobeck and the even 
longer breakfast line. 

As these rebellious thoughts swirl 
through my mind, 1 gradually dress. 
There are three theories for cold-morn- 
ing dressing. One is to have the under- 
wear near the bed, so that in the morn- 
ing it is simple enough to shoot a hand 
out, lay the clothes on the radiator, and 
lie in bliss for a few minutes until the 
icicles melt off the socks. Another 
method is the you-can-take-’em-with- 
you way. For this, the clothes are laid 
near the bed, and after waking up, one 


can slip the clohes on while in bed, 
achieving modesty and comparative 
warmth. The third way is to jump out 
of bed, touch the toes ten times, and 
take a three-minute lap around the 
room. Such disgustingly vigorous an- 
tics do not appeal to me. I am, also, no 
“eager beaver.” 

Some mornings don’t quite go on 
schedule, however. Last week one girl 
decided to get up at 6 A. M. That was 
strictly a roommate affair, but when 
she proceeded to turn on the radio to 
some swing music, it became a dormi- 
tory problem. Now, I admire Frank 
Sinatra and can swoon with the best of 
them, but not at 6 A. M. Besides, she 
might have kept it down to a dull roar. 
Half of Willard Hall yelled, “Shut that 
darn thing off,” and not all of us said 
darn, either. All of which woke up the 
other half of Willard. We all got to 
breakfast early that morning. 

I should hate to count the number of 
times I have bumped into dark shapes 
of girls while staggering down the hall 
in the dim light of morning. That is 
no way to make friends, but who wants 
friends at the unearthly hour of 6:45 
A. M.? 

Home will be heaven, spring holi- 
days. And if I hear one alarm clock 
all during vacation, well — what’s the 
penalty for murder in New Jersey? 
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By 

Emily Lynch 

Above them in that chartless void 
Between the ocean and the sky — 
Vapor of a mystery 
Hovers the glow of dying embers 
Blanketing the unresponsive 
Lonely shores, kissed by the sea. 

And on the beach, where many came 
To find a sleep, safe and secure 
Far from his native land ; 

Each dream is calm and full of peace, 
For tides have formed an endless row 
Of pillows in the sand. 


Morning Shift 

By 

Una Burke 


B rr-ing, brr-ing, the alarm clock 
screamed. Opening one eye, I lo- 
cated the contraption and silenced it. 
I dragged my weary body out of bed 
and got ready for work. It was six 
o’clock when I entered the main door 
of No. 4 mill, first floor weave shop. 

My job was to take a small scrub 
brush, get in under a loom and brush 
the cotton off. I must confess that I 
was a successful “gold bricker” and 
spent at least half an hour under each 
loom. The weavers were being paid on 
a “piece-work” basis and objected rath- 
er violently to my time-wasting method 
of cleaning their looms. 

One weaver, in particular, pointed 
out to me the error of my ways. She 
was Polish, and as my understanding 
of the Polish language was very slight, 
her arguments were to no avail. 

This morning I agreed to meet a 
friend at the lunch counter at ten sharp. 
I was working on my Polish “friend’s” 
looms and doing my work very slowly. 
When she wasn’t working, the weaver 
followed me around complaining loudly 
in Polish. I stopped one of the looms, 


crawled under it and began brushing. 
The loom suddenly started, the shuttle 
moved back and forth and all the funny 
little gadgets began to move. It was a 
peculiar situation, as I was curled up 
in a very small space with my head 
moving from side to side, dodging the 
shuttle. I tried to scream, but my throat 
was tight and at first I couldn’t utter a 
sound. When I finally managed a 
scream, it couldn’t be heard above the 
roar of the hundreds of looms. I was 
desperate and my neck ached when, 
just as suddenly as it had started, the 
loom stopped. I scrambled out and met 
my friend, Sue, who had been search- 
ing frantically for me. 

The weaver was laughing hysterical- 
ly, for she had started the loom know- 
ing that I was under it. 

I ran blindly upstairs and into the 
superintendent’s office. After hearing 
my rather incoherent side of the story, 
he went downstairs and shortly after- 
wards the woman left the mill minus 
a job. 

This terrifying episode had one good 
effect — my work speeded up. 
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By 

Jane Kirschner 

“Women’s work is never done, 

It goes on from sun to sun ” 

Dishes falling, 

Children crying, 

Clothes need washing — 

Dishes drying. 

No relief for aching backs ; 

Never a minute to relax, 

Plodding through the household tasks, 
Explaining all the world relations, 
Answering sundry invitations, 
Discussing world disintegrations — 
Never time for meditations. 

Teachers always very mad, 

Junior always being bad, 
Consultations with his dad 
On how to change the wayward lad. 
Supper on the stove is burning, 
Helping Mary with her learning, 
Dividing up the weekly earning, 
Paying bills : each little item — 

W omen’s Work ! Ad in finitum ! 
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Lilies In My Valley 

By ' 

Ellen Bono 


T wenty-seven miles south by 
southwest of Arlington stands the 
old Potomac Indian Reservation. On a 
large tract of land, that has long since 
yielded its thick sunless forests and 
natural wild game to settlers’ progress, 
dwell the partially-civilized people of 
the ancient and romantic Sequhana 
Tribe — the Potomac Indians. Large- 
boned men, square- faced women, pigeon- 
toed children breed an incongruity of 
modern utilities, Christianism and an- 
cient cultural rites. 

When a small child, my aunt and 
her husband, a student archaeologist, 
used to take me to the Potomac Indian 
Reservation, and there I found much 
to enjoy; but was so small that few 
experiences remain vivid in recall. 

Once it was very cold and winter 
snow covered the ground. In a baby 
fur coat, big and bulky and brown, 
that completely engulfed me, I played 
Indian with my new friends. I was not 
yet three feet high. That was when the 
Indians began to call me Annu — which 
is “Little Brown Bear.” The following 
summer when I was just big enough to 
find out that arms and legs were made 
for running and climbing, a big Indian 
who was called Time tide quas — because 
he ran as swiftly as the white light- 
ning, would take me for long walks 
and my name was then Annulu, “Little 
Brown Bear Who Trots.” 

For many years the Indians had de- 


serted their tribal rites for American 
folkways, but that fall the Indians held 
a marriage festival and all wore Lodaga 
— a girdle for joy and happiness, woven 
in red and yellow and green, because 
the leaves of the trees were so happy 
and colorful in the summer of the 
Indians. The sister of Timendequas, 
who was called Pulao — which means 
“Coming In Dawn,” for she was born 
two months prematurely — made for me 
a belt of happiness, and I wore my 
Lodaga to the marriage feast. 

That was in my happiest summer 
and on my last journey to the Potomac 
Indian Reservation. 

II 

Chevy Chase was built in grandeur 
and peopled with Washington’s society 
and the potential cafe-society of the 
nouveaux riche , who snob little people 
because, for them, life’s complexities 
are solved, not by what one knows, but 
by whom one knows. 

My best friend’s mother was a “po- 
tential.” She more or less thought of 
me as a little diversion, helping to pass 
away the period of her daughter’s an- 
noying childhood. She lived for the 
great day when the child metamor- 
phosed into a beautiful debutante; her 
triumph would then be complete. One 
can imagine the shock she sustained 
when a picture of my parents capped 
the social column of Friendship’s Eas- 
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ter Breakfast. Her daughter and I 
were immediately whisked off to 4 'enjoy 
a brief rest in Atlantic City/’ 

Being somewhat callous of the whole 
affair, I had never informed my Mother 
of my private opinion of Mrs. Cart- 
goode (Mother believes good of every- 
one), and went right on taking ad- 
vanage of her snobbish, but generous 
soul. 

Atlantic City in spring is quiet and 
serene — nothing like the hot blazing 
city of beach packets, hot dogs and 
hairy chests in summer. Ventnor, some- 
what isolated from the plebian section, 
was closed for winter except for the 
chateau where we stayed. 

At night, when the wind blew softly 
through our hair and the moon climbed 
slowly through the star-spangled sky, 
my friend and I would look far out 
across the peaceful sea to the white- 
capping ocean and talk about this living 
experience, building philosophies in 
pyramids of wonder, bowing to the 
grace of heavenly omnipresence, re- 
living the trials and error of pretend 


experiences, as children do, the world 
over. Suddenly, we would notice the 
white caps had come in to the edge of 
the breakers and the wind had precipi- 
tated into misty sleepdust. It was time 
to return home. 

I shall always be grateful to Mrs. 
Cartgoode, for in this serene communion 
with God in His elements, the great 
knowledge of pervasive good began to 
unfold its lessons. 

Ill 

Four years passed quickly. Four 
years filled with trials and fun, dis- 
coveries and longings. Then the day 
arrived when my brother and I marched 
side by side down the aisle to receive 
white diplomas. The splitting of the 
cocoon was at hand. The white sheath 
of parental protection would be laid 
gently aside and raw youth proclaim its 
own. The unknown formula to success 
lay ahead. Breathless, we waited for 
our names to be announced. We who 
are so eager . . . for us there is no 
ebb tide. 



Lyceum Notes 

By 

Ellen French McCann 


C harles Weidman, well-known 
American dancer and choreogra- 
pher, claims Lincoln, Nebraska, as his 
birthplace, where he lived until age 
seventeen. As a youth Weidman showed 
a talent for drawing, and his father, 
fireman and champion roller-skater, 
believed he had a caricaturist in the 
making. However, Charles became in- 
creasingly interested in designing dance 
costumes, and spent much time study- 
ing them. When he was twelve, a 
concert in Lincoln by Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn convinced the boy that 
dancing would be his career. 

His first public appearance was on a 
chapel program in high school. Charles 
did an Indian dance, costumed in his 
mother's lace curtains and a chicken 
feather. Following this, he took lessons 
from Eleanor Frampton, who now 
studies with him each summer and 
teaches the Humphrey Weidman method 
at Lake Erie College in Cleveland. 

When almost seventeen, in the sum- 
mer of 1920, Charles ran away from 
home, bound for Los Angeles, to study 
at the Denishawn School, established 
by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 
His first teacher there was Doris Hum- 
phrey. His great opportunity came 
when a star on tour broke his toe. 
Weidman took the part and made his 
debut opposite Martha Graham. 

In 1928 Charles and Doris Hum- 
phrey felt they had learned all they 
could from Ted and Ruth. They left 


the group and since then have become 
partners, using each and teaching his 
individual technique. Weidman in sub- 
tle pantomimic characterizations, which 
are often turned into comedy and 
sometimes into tragedy, have made him 
unique in his field. Family scenes are 
among Weidman’s most popular com- 
positions, two of which are “On My 
Mother’s Side” and “Daddy Was a 
Fireman.” 

Broadway success came to him in 
1932 in the production Americana , fol- 
lowed by parts in As Thousands Cheer 
and other hit shows. Weidman did not 
have much taste for Broadway life, 
though, and returned to concert work 
in 1934. 

An example of the diligence with 
which Charles pursues his career is his 
composition on the speeches of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

As for his appearance, Charles has 
handsome features, black hair, and is 
almost six feet tall. He is unmarried. 
He reads prodigiously, works hard 
daily as if he were still an amateur, 
and keeps an enormous cat named Baby. 
Many of the costumes used in the 
Weidman dances are designed and 
sewed by the composer. 

This season Charles Weidman and 
his new company are on tour with 
Nadine Grae, star of musical comedy, 
as accompanist. His fame as greatest 
male dancer in America shows no sign 
of waning. 
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’s lament 

By 

Louise Pope 

I always enter restaurants 
With spirits soaring high, 

Thinking of all the gorgeous food 
That I intend to buy. 

A table found, the service laid, 
And then the waiter brings 

That magic slip of cardboard 
That lists the choicest things. 

I always spend an hour, 

Consider each dish in turn. 

I simply cannot hurry, 

'Cause for them all I yearn. 

My order soon is given, 

The meal at last is nigh : 

Why is it that I always want 
What goes to the other guy ? 

Now why can’t I be satisfied? 
Why must my fancies roam ? 

Next time someone remind me 
To eat my meals at home. 



Browning, The Psychologist In Poetry 

By 

Lois Coleman 


R obert Browning produced one of 
. the largest amounts of poetry in 
English literature ; the range of thought 
and passion which he exhibits is greater 
than that of any poet since the days of 
Shakespeare. He was also one of the 
most learned of poets whose optimism 
was a marked contrast to literary con- 
temporaries. 

The first great characteristic of 
Brewing’s poetry is the essential, ele- 
mental quality of its humanity — a trait 
which is surpassed by no other English 
poet than Shakespeare. He is most like 
Shakespeare in his deep interest in 
human nature in all its varieties of good 
and evil. Those that rank him next to 
Shakespeare for his insight into the 
human mind declare that in the double 
capacity of poet and thinker, Browning 
has a powerful influence upon the 
spiritual and mental life of our age. 

The second characteristic, which 
would be impossible without the first, 
is the extent to which Browning’s poet- 
ry produces its effect by suggestions 
rather than by elaboration; by stimu- 
lating thought, emotion, and aesthetic 
sense instead of seeking to satisfy one 
of these. The comparison of his poetry 
with Tennyson’s is interesting, for, 
though it is conceded that Tennyson is 
more musical in phrasing and more 
artistic in style, it is believed that 
Browning has more passion and more 
brilliance and vigor of thought. Op- 


posed to those of this opinion, however, 
are critics who, agreeing to Browning’s 
eminence as a thinker, refuse to give 
him a high place among poets, insisting 
that he deliberately disobeyed the rules 
of his art by valuing substance above 
form, and that most of his subjects are 
essentially inartistic in their nature. 

The third trait of Browning’s poetry 
follows logically from the second : its 
extreme compactness and concentra- 
tion. He follows idea after idea, com- 
pressing them to their very elements 
even in his lyrics without losing the 
lyric quality, so stimulating the reader 
to further acquaintance with his works. 
He loved compact expression, avoided 
abstraction, and labored to make the 
ideal complete. 

The harmonizing of imagery and of 
rhythm and even rhyme with the sub- 
ject is another marked characteristic of 
Browning’s verse. In his poetry there 
is a depth of spiritual insight, dramatic 
energy, and a capacity to create real 
men and women. Few poets have ap- 
proached the beauty of thought and 
verse achieved in his poetry. 

Robert Browning has taken the soul 
itself, its shifting fancies and celestial 
lights, and treated it above the fixed 
and law-bound system of things which 
we call nature; he has treated it as 
supernatural. Mind is, with Browning, 
supernatural, but linked with, restrained 
and even enslaved by the natural. The 
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soul in its awakening becomes more in- 
dependent of the natural and more 
responsive to higher souls and to the 
divine. The human soul is regarded in 
Browning’s poetry as a completely or- 
ganized, individualized divine force, 
destined to gravitate toward the In- 
finite. The human heart with its hopes 
and aspirations, rather than the dis- 
cursive understanding, is to him the 
subject of the deepest and most scrut- 
inizing interest. His themes range over 
a vast variety of topics, but whenever 
his thought may lead him, he never 
loses sight of that which is to him the 
center of all — the human soul with all 
its infinite wants and capabilities. 

From the very first productions, . 
Browning exhibits the above qualities. 
The mental analysis of “Pauline, a 
Fragment of a Confession” is objective 
and dramatic, but the psychological 
quality never ceases. Perfectly charac- 
teristic of the time of life at which he 
wrote — very young, full of excesses 
of mood, of real exultation, and less 
real depression — it is the “confession” 
of a poet of twenty-one, intensely in- 
terested in the ever-new discovery of 
his own nature, its possibilities, and its 
relations. 

“Paracelsus” and “Sordello” fully 
reveal his personality. These are studies 
in the psychology of genius, illustrating 
its accompanying temptations. The in- 
terest is not in external events, but, 
according to Browning, “the develop- 
ment of the soul.” The observations 
are of other men’s souls, not his own. 
“Paracelsus” has a shadowy, legendary 
background over which the figures move 


energetically. The clear lyrical passages 
and the lesson taught by Paracelsus’ 
failure to understand his environment 
are all typical of Browning’s later 
genius. In “Sordello” Browning reached 
the highest pitch of obscurity in his 
passages. The story is hinted at, rather 
than told; the intricacy of the psycho- 
logical expeditions intensifies the deep- 
ness of obscurity. The subtlety and vigor 
of thought is surprising; it abounds in 
descriptive passages of genuine poetry. 
Sordello is a poet distracted between 
the demands of a dreamy imagination 
and a desire to utter thoughts of man- 
kind — a theme favored by the author. 

“Men and Women” is one of Brown- 
ing’s greatest works. It contains poems 
for which the depth and subtlety of 
conception, the deep analysis of the 
human mind in its most sensitive 
emotional conditions, and the abstract 
speculative insight are unsurpassed in 
the English language. “Fra Lippo 
Lippi,” “Childe Rolande-,” “Andrea del 
Sarto,” and “Evelyn Hope” are famous 
in this group for the profound analysis 
of character present in each. 

His “Dramatis Personae” are re- 
garded as strange studies; their devel- 
opment of mental conditions are remote 
and unusual in their use of ancient 
knowledge and beliefs. These illustrate 
Browning’s gift in monologue and un- 
fold his views upon higher questions 
affecting life and immortality. 

Browning wished to become apart 
from the conventional world and to 
write and w r ork out his thoughts in his 
own manner. It was for this reason, 
and not that he delighted in strange 
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phases of life or had a curious learn- 
ing, that he wrote on the religion of a 
beggardly and rejected creature in 
“Caliban Upon Setebos,” and on the 
self -revelations of old Cleon to his 
friend King Protus. Throughout all 
these studies there is a psychological 
trend that is quickly apparent. 

“The Ring and the Book/ 1 written 
in epic form and the product of stu- 
pendous intellectual labor, deals mainly 
with the most powerful passions of 
humanity and urges a unity of England 
and Italy in greater sympathy. These 
are wonderful minute studies of human 


motive made with the highly specialized 
skill of the psychical surgeon. 

Browning's attitude towards life and 
all of its promise was full of indom- 
itable courage. He regarded life as an 
adventure of the soul which falls, only 
to rise again. The epilogue to “Aso- 
lando,” so often quoted, seems to be an 
unconscious epitaph from his own hand : 

“One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward ; 

Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though rights were 
wmrsted, wrong w r ould triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


Cjfo Q We\e Sat an Giiisi ojj the Oils 

By 

Judith W. Stone 

If I could take the breathless frosty blue 

From off my palette, purpose-bent to stroke the canvas with sensations 
Like the day unborn — 

If I could master poetry of the song, 

Provide the substance for harps’ heav’nly plea to stir the soul of nations — 
Or play that tune — 

If I were but an artist of the pen 

So I could write of man’s dire fight to perpetuate his life forevermore — 
My spirit loosed — 

But God made me an artist of the soul. 

I find my consolation in that truth. 

For I am able to interpret 
What they produce. 
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Ides of March 

By 

CONCHITA DE MEDIO 


G USTS of wind whirled through 
the casement windows and sent 
the thick draperies upward, groping for 
the high ceiling. The white meshed 
curtains took the form of ghostly fig- 
ures, floating about the far side of the 
room as if they were the shadows of 
the ghostly masters. Bits of paper and 
other light objects tossed about in the 
rapid currents of air. Letters, envelopes, 
paper-backed books, pamphlets stirred 
uneasily from their resting places. 

The wind grew stronger and began a 
low whistling about the corners of the 
room. Invisible hands rustled pages in 
space, as small books and newspapers 
swirled from floor to chandelier and 
down again. Still more fierce became 
the wind as it soared in from the fast 
darkening world. The lampshades 
twitched. Small lamps placed on various 
tables shook, and one or two crashed 


to the floor. Table coverings flapped 
against the rich mahogany. A violent 
gust caused a scarf to be swept from 
a table jostling a small world globe. It 
rolled back and forth over the oriental 
rug, knocking against pieces of massive 
furniture. Books in the cases lining the 
walls were torn from the shelf and 
tossed about the room. Within a few 
minutes this spacious room was clut- 
tered with lamps, globes, books — even 
a chair had been shoved out of place. 
Everything was stirred about by the 
forceful wind — everything but one. 
One object in that ghastly room would 
never move again. It was something so 
resistant that no wind, no matter its 
strength, could budge it. This inert 
mass was a man — a man sitting with 
head bowed over his desk. 

The power of death again proved 
greater than terrestial phenomena. 
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